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made in the Long Parliament, Pym included in his enumeration
of the principal grievances of the kingdom, 'preaching for abso-
lute monarchy that the king may doc what hee list.'1
The puritans were similarly at a disadvantage with regard to
the press, for a proclamation was issued in 1624 forbidding the
printing or importation of any book dealing with religion, church
government, or matters of state, until it had been approved. To
reinforce this edict, a new star chamber decree was issued, in
July 1637, to the effect that no book or pamphlet should be
printed or reprinted unless licensed, that no foreign books should
be sold until sanctioned by representatives nominated by the
church, and that, if any unauthorized printer should establish
a press, he was to be set in the pillory and whipped.
The campaign against puritan critics of the Laudian system
was waged bitterly, and, with the exception of the burning of
two heretics in 1612, the severest punishment inflicted for eccle-
siastical offences was for pamphlets against the religious policy of
the Crown. Even so, the extreme sentences passed upon Puritan
writers like Leighton, William Prynnc, and John Lilburne were
unlikely to deter those who were convinced that they were called
upon to testify publicly for a great cause. The punishment by
mutilation of Prynne, John Bastwick, and Henry Burton, in
1637, only brought forth fervid appeals from the sufferers to the
onlookers to stand firm for their religion and liberty, lest they
should sink into perpetual slavery. All the sympathies of the
crowds that watched were with the victims, and every care was
taken to ensure the widest publicity. Prynne addressed himself
particularly to the intelligencers2 standing around, and pious
hands described in detail the heroic bearing of the champions
of puritanism and recorded the comforting words that passed
between them and the spectators. Burton might well boast:
'This day will never be forgotten . . . through these holes
(poynting to the pillary) God can bring light to his church.*
A woman answered: 'There are many hundreds which by Gods
assistance would willingly suffer for the cause you suffer for this
day/3
*   The Journal of Sir Simonds D'JSwes, ed. Wallace Notestein (1923), pp. 8-9. It is
noteworthy that, during the negotiations at Newcastle after the first civil war,
Charles showed more anxiety to control sermons than the militia. *If the pulpits
teach not obedience', he wrote, *the king will have but small comfort of the militia.'
(Charles fin 1646, ed. John Bruce [1856], p. 79.)
* The equivalent of the modern newspaper reporters.     3 A Briefe Relation (1638).